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Administration will add vice provost position in fall CAL STATE 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State will welcome a new vice provost 
as part of Frederika Harmsen’s academic leadership 
team starting fall 2014. 

The vice provost is the principal academic officer 
for matters of academic program planning, educational 
policy, curriculum review, program evaluation, and 
space allocation, and will perform the duties of provost 
in Harmsen’s absence. 

California State University Director of Public Affairs 
Mike Uhlenkamp said the decision to have a vice pro- 
vost is not mandatory and depends on each CSU cam- 


EVENT CENTER 


pus. 

The position is also accountable for management of 
the Academic Affairs budget and assists in the develop- 
ment of the annual university budget. The position is 
permanent, has been vacant for four years and is al- 
ready part of the budget. 

“(The vice provost position) is absolutely essential 
for the efficient-running of the biggest division in the 
university,” said Donald Taylor, assistant vice president 
for academic programs and global engagement. “Aca- 
demic Affairs is responsible for all academic programs 
on this campus. Every degree, at the bachelors, masters 
and doctoral level is the responsibility of this unit.” 


UNIVERSITY FALLS 
SHORT WITH ARENA 


Sacramento State’s original plans for 
event center fizzled after economic slump 


By Craig Sanders 
built. 


emonies, the arena has yet to be 


events. 
Out of the 4,378 students 


This unit includes 29,000 students, over 1,400 fac- 
ulty, eight colleges and the library. 

“The amount of work .that is required is enormous,” 
Taylor said. “It brings in the need for a vice provost, to 
support the work of the provost in leading the academic 
division of the university.” 

The University Policy Manual guides the procedure 
for the appointment of academic administrators includ- 
ing the vice provost position. 

The Faculty Senate is taking nominations for indi- 
viduals to serve on the vice provost search committee, 
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A decade after Sacramento 
State students voted for a new 
event center that would have 
served as a spot for concerts, 
recreational activities and 
graduation commencement cer- 


In April 2004, an Associated 
Students Incorporated referen- 
dum measure proposed the con- 
struction of one structure with 
three different center compo- 
nents: wellness, recreation and 


English Placement 
Test overhauled 


By Ashley Hurtado 


In order to make remedial 
courses more reflective of stu- 
dent writing aptitude, Sacra- 
mento State will implement a 
new English placement tech- 
nique in the fall. 

Associate Dean for Un- 
dergraduate Studies Sheree 
Meyer said California State 
University faculty is no longer 
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COMMUNITY: Corti Bros. 
offers beer, wine, and a deli 


confident in the accuracy of 
the English Placement Test, 
because the exam assesses 
test-taking ability and not 
necessarily students writing 
abilities. 

“The problem is that it is 
a  single-high-stakes-timed 
test,” Meyer said. “Most of us 
who write and teach writing 
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who voted, 2,415 approved a 
$72 million center that took six 
years to complete, but when 
President Alexander Gonzalez 
cut the opening day ribbon in 
September 2010, the event cen- 


The Nest was built in 1955 and has a seating capacity of 


1,200. 


ter aspect was nowhere to. be 
found. 

Leslie Davis, executive direc- 
tor of Union Well Inc., said the 


absence of the center was due to 
market prices raising in 2006, 
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Engineers to limit harmful runoff 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State civil engi- 
neering students are working 
on research that aims to filter 
some of the metals, particles 
and nutrients to reduce the 
effects on fish and wildlife in 
rivers. 

When it rains the water 
washes away oils, metals, dirt 
and even pesticides from the 
roads into storm drains, which 
eventually end up in rivers 
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OPINION: YOLO trend needs to 
retire or change its meaning 
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Storm water pours into the PVC pipes before they filter 
through the plants and mulch. 


CULTURE: Roller Derby takes 
place in Union 


FACULTY ASKS 
FOR QUALITY 
EDUCATION 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


Salary and education is- 
sues between California State 
University and the Califor- 
nia Faculty Association are 
improving for the first time 
since 2007. 

While CFA members find 
working with Chancellor 
Timothy White to be refresh- 
ing, they are still “cautiously 
optimistic,” according to 
Sacramento California Fac- 
ulty Association President 
Kevin Wehr 

“The shift in attitude and 
behavior with the new chan- 
cellor is refreshing, but given 
the history, we’re still wait- 
ing to exhale,” Wehr said. 

CSU Director of Public 
Affairs Mike Uhlenkamp 
said meetings will take place 
throughout the course of the 
year to negotiate, with hav- 
ing the possibility of going 
on indefinitely until the nego- 
tiation contract ends June 30. 

“It’s impossible to say how 
long this will take,” Uhlen- 
kamp said. “We are just start- 
ing to sit down at the table 
negotiating with CF 

CFA Secretary Winston 
Lancaster said one of the is- 
sues that will be discussed 
during negotiations includes 
salary, which benefitted fac- 
ulty members with future sal- 
ary increases in 2007 before 
the recession hit. 

“When the economy col- 
lapsed in 2008, it gave the 
(former) chancellor, (Charles 
Reed,) the power to essen- 
tially deny salary increases 
that were negotiated in the 
contract,” Lancaster said. 

Uhlenkamp said without 
money, it is not that easy to 
stay within contract agree- 
ments. 

‘Tn times when there is the 
proper level of funding for 
the CSU, then negotiations 
are a little bit easier, because 
the funding makes it avail- 
able so we can give salary 
increases,” Uhlenkamp said. 
“When we receive massive 
cuts, it makes it impossible 
to give salary increases.” 

Online and Extended Edu- 
cation, or the College of Con- 
tinuing Education, is another 
topic being discussed. 

Students taking summer 
or winter classes pay more 
for units than during fall and 
spring. Wehr said students 
pay $285 for a standard un- 
dergraduate course unit, plus 
the Well fees, which totals 
to $325. A standard 3 unit 
class will cost approximately 
$1000. 

Wehr said CFA cannot 
control fees for students in 
its contract, but can express 
concerns about the transition 
of courses from the standard 
semester to the summer. 

Wehr said education qual- 
ity is being addressed at ne- 
gotiations, and hiring might 
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SPORTS: Softball alumnae has 
jersey retired 
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and lakes. 

“If we can more effectively 
treat that water before we dis- 
charge it into the open water- 
ways, it protects those impor- 
tant waterways for beneficial 
uses like fisheries, recreation 
and sources of drinking water,” 
said Kelly McCamman, a civil 
engineering graduate student. 

The research involves 28 
bioretention basins, which are 
black corrugated plastic con- 
tainers filled with a mixture of 
soil, sand, compost and vegeta- 
tion like wild rye grass. 

“We are trying to make it 
very sustainable,” said ° civil 
engineering graduate student 
Clint Gregory. “Something that 
can be easily used in other areas 
with not a lot of high technol- 
ogy or manufactured materials.” 

The goal is to extract miner- 
als like phosphorous and heavy 
metals by adding a layer of acti- 
vated alumina to the soil. When 
phosphorous gets into rivers, it 
contributes to the growth of al- 
gae and as it dies, the bacteria 
that break it down suck up oxy- 
gen in the water robbing fish of 
air. These types of effects can be 
apparent on a small scale in fish 
tanks. 





“In some of the columns, we 
have a layer of what is called 
activated alumina, which is a 
manufactured media, and they 
use it for drinking water treat- 
ment,” said Dipen Patel, water 
program research engineer. “We 
think it’s our best hope in the 
tests we are doing here for re- 
moving phosphorous.” 

The bioretention basins are 
also equipped with underdrains 
filled with gravel. In this area, 
the research team aims to break 
down nitrate into nitrogen gas 
using bacteria, Patel said. 

Treated water is sampled for 


s 
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Storm water is collected into an 1,100 gallon drum and 
awaits to be syphoned through the plants and mulch. 


metals like copper, lead, zinc, 
polychlorinated biphenyls and 
other pollutants from runoffs 
that can be potentially toxic to 
aquatic life, Patel said. 

More than 115 bottles of sam- 
ples where collected Thursday, 
and transported to a Rancho 
Cordova lab for testing, as well 
as two other labs in the region. 

The results will be presented 
to the stormwater community, 
and if the treatment does help 
extract harmful minerals and 
chemicals, the next step of the 
research will be creating a pilot 
bioretention basin for testing on 


a larger scale. 

There is currently no fund- 
ing for the next phase of the 
research. 

“A whole study like that, 
you are looking at least half a 
million dollars,” Patel said. 

Civil Engineering Profes- 
sor and Project Advisor John 
Johnston said he is pleased 
students have been able to par- 
ticipate on the project. 

“It has given them an op- 
portunity to practice the dis- 
cipline of thinking through 
all the steps and details for a 
substantial project,” Johnston 
said. “This is great practice for 
the professional world, even 
activities that don’t involve 
laboratory research.” 

McCamman said he is gain- 
ing valuable experience from 
the project, and said he is ex- 
cited about the potential op- 
portunity of incorporating one 
of the projects he is working 
on into his thesis. 

Gregory is using this re- 
search project as his thesis for 
civil engineering and recently 
received the Provost’s Award 
for Research Excellence at the 
2014 Sacramento State Stu- 
dent Research Symposium. 
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Students look into river filtering CFA: Faculty, CSU 


remain optimistic 
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be one way to answer the 
issue. Another method he 
mentioned, was limiting the 
amount of students permitted 
in each course. 

“The only way to address 
imbalances of student-teach- 
er ratio is to hire more teach- 
ers or get rid of more stu- 
dents,” Lancaster said. “We 
don’t want to do the latter.” 

Lancaster said there is a 
problem with salary inver- 
sion, an issue where newer 
faculty are being paid more 
than people who have been 
hired for a longer time. 

“There are already agree- 
ments to stress salary inver- 
sion,’ Lancaster said. “But 
they’re not being honored 
across all campuses.” 

At the rate negotiations are 
going, Wehr hopes bargain- 
ing on current issues will be 
finished by the deadline. 

‘“There’s always an ebb- 
and-flow to the bargaining 
process,” Wehr said. “Things 
do tend to move more quick- 
ly toward the end. Things 


are moving at a decent pace. 
That’s one of the reasons why 
I’m hopeful.” 

If an agreement is not made 
by June 30, impasse becomes 
the next step, which involves a 
third party mediating to find a 
solution. If the third party has 
exhausted all other possibili- 
ties, another neutral third party 
attempts to come up with an- 
other solution. 

“Tf a fight arises, we'll be 
ready for it because we’ve 
seen plenty of that over the 
last 10 years,” Wehr said. 

Faculty members rely on 
collective bargaining to ad- 
dress issues that are effecting 
the quality of education for 
students. 

“The faculty are the back- 
bone of the university,” Lan- 
caster said. “ The faculty are 
the ones who do the work 
teaching students with the sup- 
port of the technical and secre- 
tarial staff.” 





VICE: New position taking 
applicants for next semester 
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formally referred to as the Se- 
lection Advisory Committee. 

Faculty Senate Chair Janet 
Hesch said in an email four fac- 
ulty names have been received 
out of the required five, and 
they are extending the volunteer 
deadline for another week. The 
senate will approve the names 
at the March 20 Faculty Senate 
meeting. 

The Selection Advisory Com- 
mittee for the vice provost po- 
sition can typically have nine 
members, four non-faculty 
and five faculty, -Taylor said. 
The president can choose more 
members as long as faculty 
constitute the majority on the 
committee as per the University 
Policy Manual. 

“The committee will consist 
of representatives from differ- 
ent sectors of the campus,” Tay- 
lor said. “Faculty is one group, 
students is another group, staff 
is another group and (also) aca- 
demic administrators, some- 
body like a dean, an associate 
dean or an assistant vice presi- 
dent.” 

President Alexander Gonza- 
lez will choose faculty to join 
the Selection Advisory Com- 
mittee from the list the Faculty 
Senate provides. Every appoint- 


ed member to a search commit- 
tee has an equal vote including 
students and staff. 

The Selection Advisory Com- 
mittee is in charge of reviewing 
the applications and conducting 
interviews for the vice provost 
position. Gonzalez makes the fi- 
nal decision taking into consid- 
eration the recommended can- 
didates and his own interviews 
with those candidates. 

“When the candidates come 
to this campus, they will be in- 
terviewed by a variety of enti- 
ties on this campus,” Taylor 
said. “For example, the council 
of deans will interview each of 
those candidates and they will 
submit their recommendations 
to the president.” 

Harmsen will also conduct 
an independent interview of the 
candidates. 

Candidates who do not work 
at Sac State need to be eligible 
for a senior faculty position, 
Taylor said. If the candidate is 
a history professor, the history 
department will interview them 
to determine they are capable 
of teaching at the senior faculty 
level. 

ASI President Nielsen M. 
Gabriel said he is working with 
ASI’s vice presidents and col- 
lege directors to nominate two 
individuals for the vice provost 


search committee. Individu- 
als have not been selected yet, 
but the duties the candidate 
will perform include attend- 
ing search committee meet- 
ings, participating in each of 
the interviews, and partici- 
pating in the deliberation and 
recommendation of the next 
vice provost, Nielsen said in 
an email. 

Charles Gossett was the in- 
terim provost, and due to the 
temporary position, the vice 
provost position has been va- 
cant for a few years, Taylor 
said. The last vice provost in 
2010 was Mike Lee, who is 
currently the vice president 
for administration and chief 
financial officer. Other uni- 
versities may refer to the vice 
provost position as assistant 
provost or deputy provost: 

The vacancy announcement 
will be released within the 
next few days and will include 
the qualifications Harmsen is 
looking for. 

“We want to continue to be 
the premier regional univer- 
sity for this part of California, 
and a vice provost will assist 
the provost and the president 
to get us there,” Taylor said. 


Communication studies looks 
into success of hybrid classes 


Both courses under review are lower division gen- 
eral education that have higher seat counts and serve 


By Cailin Jessup 


The communication studies department is con- 
ducting a self study this semester to measure the 
effectiveness of general education hybrid courses, 
with special attention being paid to the Public 
Speaking and Communication Experience classes. 

The mandatory review occurs every four aca- 
demic years and was started last semester with the 
formation of a review panel of university faculty 
members and an external consultant. The focus of 
the review is to analyze and evaluate whether hy- 
brid courses are helping students, and to identify 


any potential problems. 


‘“More-and-more we are hearing that online 
courses are the way of the future,” said Commu- 
nication Studies Chair Steve Buss. “We want to 
make sure that the education given in these courses 
is as quality as any other regular course.” 

Because of the nature of hybrid courses, where 
limited in-class meetings are supplemented with 
online lectures and work, there is often a discon- 
nection between students and professors that can- 
not be replaced by online interaction. 

+ “Instructors can find themselves in frustrating 
positions in a hybrid course,” said Public Speaking 
Professor Mark Wllliams. “They are often on such 
tight schedules inside the classroom that they don’t 
have a chance to interact with the students or get 


to know them.” 


Communication studies major Jose Fraga said 
the issues with taking a hybrid section of public 
speaking his first semester was he often could not 
find time for online video content, and he felt dis- 


tant from his instructor. 


“If the class had met twice a week instead of 
only once, it would have been better,” Fraga said. 
“Really the only advantage, besides the flexibility, 
was the fact that it was available at registration.” 


courses. 


a large number of students, some of whom may not 
be ready for the self-reliant structure of most hybrid 


In addition to bridging the gaps in student-pro- 
fessor interaction and communication, Buss said 
another goal of the review is to ensure online course 
material offered is effectively used in class. 

The review began last summer when the Com- 
munication Studies department submitted a proposal 
for a focus review of hybrid courses. 

The Program Review Oversight committee as- 
sembled a subcommittee of faculty outside of the 
Communication Studies department and brought in 
an external consultant from CSU Los Angeles’ Com- 
munications department. 

“We basically come in and ask ‘what are your 
grievances?’ to professors and students,” said An- 
drew Hertzoff, head of the review subcommittee. 
“What makes it difficult is the fact that communica- 
tions is such a large department.” 

Hertzoff said a key component of the review is 
looking at demographics of the students who take 
them, such as average GPA, graduation rates and the 
other types of classes they take, and how these vari- 
ables translate into the results of the hybrid courses. 

“There has to be an awareness of who is success- 


ful m hybrids,” Hertzoff said. “There must also be 


more transparency made available about the nature 
of these courses.” 

The review subcommittee and the external con- 
sultant are both in the process of writing reports of 


their research and improvement recommendations to 


submit to the Program Review Oversight committee, 
which will then be given to the department by the 
end of the academic year as an advisory document 
to help foster positive changes. 





recognized the campus was in need of a change but that 


Science department asks for new facilities, planetarium 


By Craig Sanders 


In an effort to increase student safety and classroom space, Sacra- 
mento State plans to replace small and outdated labs with an estimated 
$86 million science facility, which includes a planetarium. 

Approval of building the modern structure by California State Uni- 
versity Chancellor Timothy White would lead to the removal of several 
40-year-old campus buildings, including Sequoia and Humboldt Halls. 

Mike Lee, vice president for administration and chief financial of- 
ficer, said the older science buildings do not have adequate labs for 
teaching classes like chemistry and biology. He said safety is a main 
concern, as the outdated labs are not keeping up with the latest scien- 
tific standards and the best solution is to start over. 

“In our view, it does not make good financial sense to put in a lot of 
money to repair,” Lee said. “We have long reached the point where we 
are better off to have a replacement.” 

Lee said the older buildings do not meet student demand with a lack 
of space for those in need of a lab. He said the updated facility would 
erase the problem by increasing space in rooms and the overall amount 


of labs. 


Orysya Kostyuk, a biomedical sciences freshman, said she strongly 
supports the idea of increasing space and fears her path to graduation 
will be severely delayed if her college does not address the amount of 


crowded classrooms soon. 


“| started my semester with zero units,” Kostyuk said. “I tried crash- 
ing five science classes, but was only able to get in one, and that was 
because the teacher kept bothering the advisers higher up until they 
finally let her accept whoever she wanted.” 

Despite working on the proposal for several years, a widespread lack 
of CSU funding means Sac State still has a long way to go before the 


project is approved. 


Lee said every campus is in need of a renovation, but due to recent 
budget restraints, White’s office has created a mathematical system to 


determine renovation priority. 


When White visited every CSU campus in spring 2013, Sac State 
made it a point to show him the poor conditions of the labs. White 


y 


need is not the only factor taken under consideration, 


Lee said. 


White’s office prioritizes school renovations based on 
how much the current space is being used. If the sta- 
tistics show a space is overcrowded with students con- 
stantly, then those areas are the first targeted. 

Lee said even though many science classes are im- 
pacted at Sac State, White’s formula addresses the use 
of space for all times of the week, not just during peak 
hours, and also takes into account summer usage. 

Since most of the classes at Sac State are scheduled 
between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., the overall space utilization 
rate is too low to impact immediate change. 

Lee said the administration is attempting to increase 
the rate by spreading out schedule planning of classes 
and creating a better balance. He said they also want to 
show White the need for a new building is based less 
on lack of space, but more on the inferior quality of the 


labs. 


Allie Rummerfield, a junior biological sciences ma- 
jor, said the planetarium is not a good idea if it takes 
up classroom space. She dislikes using resources to 
appease just astronomy because it does not benefit the 


whole science college. 


“I think it would it be cool if labs are updated,” Rum- 
merfield said. “I would have to see pictures of it and 
visualize exactly (what) they want to do. Right now, I 


need more information.” 


Even though the science replacement building is just 
one of several capital funding projects planned by Sac 


State, Lee said it remains a main emphasis. 


“Our project is very critical,” Lee said. “But if there is 
simply no funding available, no matter how high it is in 


priority, it will have to wait.” 
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Sequoia Hall is included in the group of science buildings overdue for 
renovation and expanding much needed lab space. 
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ENGLISH: Changes EVENT: Students reject recent initiative 


to affect new students 
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know that’s not how writing 
happens.” 

Similar to many other CSU 
campuses, Sac State will still 
require students to take the 
English Placement Test, but 
will not use these scores to 
determine their placement in 
remedial courses. Through the 
implementation of direct self 
placement students will be able 
to choose their learning experi- 
ence in remedial English. 

Incoming students will com- 
plete a series of direct self 
placement activities. Regard- 
less of their English Placement 
Test scores, they will have the 
opportunity to enroll in one of 
two types of English composi- 
tion courses, which are Eng- 
lish 5, currently English 1A, or 
English 10 and English 11. 

English 5 is a one-semester 
course for students who feel 
confident with their English 
skills, while English 10 and 
English 11 can be taken by stu- 
dents who need two semester 
to become stronger writers. 
The material provided by Eng- 
lish 5 and English 10 and 11 is 
virtually the same, Meyer said. 

Students can also enroll in 
the multilingual version of 
these courses. 

Another important change 
to the structuring and meth- 
odology of the program is the 
removal of the term remedial 
when naming these courses: 

“My problem with the word 
remedial is that is makes it 
sound like they did something 
wrong in high school,” Meyer 
said. “From our (group) of stu- 
dents labeled remedial, some 
have (Advanced Placement) 
units, so these are not bad stu- 
dents.” 

The university is also at- 
tempting to promote student 
success early on, requires stu- 
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comic wickedness” 


dents to complete remedial 
courses within the first year 
of enrollment. 

Angela Stephenson, Eng- 


lish department coordinator, 


said only students who place 
in English 10 and 11 must 
enroll in English remedial 
courses their first semester. 
Students who test into Eng- 
lish 1A are not required to 
complete the course within 
the first year. 

“ If (students) don’t meet 
the remedial (course) re- 
quirement it will show up 
on their Student Center as a 
hold,” Stephenson said. “If 
they don’t meet the remedial 
requirement within the first 
year, they can be dismissed 
from the university.” 

Senior business major 
Christina Lu said the remedi- 
al English course she took her 
as a freshman helped her be- 
come a more effective writer. 

Lu said English was not 
her strongest area when she 
first arrived in the university 
and English 1A improved her 
writing skills by teaching her 
how to formulate an essay 
correctly. 

The course gave her a 
strong framework in writing, 
allowing her to successfully 
complete college level Eng- 
lish courses, and is helping 
her write effective proposals 
in a business communications 
course. 

“It was mainly the struc- 
ture I had a problem with,” 
Lu said. “I didn’t really know 
how to put my thoughts to- 
gether properly.” 
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caused by Hurricane Katrina recovery ef- 
forts and Chinese intervention at the exact 
time when construction was scheduled to 
begin. 

“Costs skyrocketed because all the 
construction material was going to New 
Orleans,” Davis said. “At the same time, 
China was buying up all the steel and so 
prices just soared.” 

With the project costing more than esti- 
mated, a cut in the initial proposal had to 
be made. Adjusting the plan to incorporate 
a reduced event center with 3,500 seats 
was under consideration but ultimately 
was voted down in favor of keeping two 
basketball courts, racquetball courts, the 
mac court and half of the fitness space in- 
tact. 

Last semester, Union Well Inc. recog- 
nized the new event center needed to be 
addressed since former students had voted 
for one and the school had nothing to show 
for it. It held about 27 open forums and 
emailed questionnaires to attending stu- 
dents, gauging support for a new event 
center as well as Union and Well expan- 
sions. 

The Union Well Inc. was ready to move 
forward with the event center students had 
waited almost 10 years for, but a majority 
of the 400 students who participated in the 
questionnaires voted against the newest 
proposal because they did not agree with 
a $250 increase in student fees. 

“Students clearly wanted the services, 
but they just didn’t want to pay for it,” Da- 
vis said. “We listen to the students.” 

Even though the latest event center pro- 
posal was voted down by the students and 
Gonzalez, the expressed need for one is 
shared by administrative officials. 

Kim Nava, Sac State director of News 
Service, said the center would build a 
sense of pride and connection on the cam- 
pus for students, faculty, staff and the 
greater community. She said the current 
court for the Sac State basketball teams, 
The Nest, needed to be replaced a long 
time ago. 

“The facility is just awful and it is really 
unfortunate,” Nava said. “We want the 
team to have a venue that matches their 
skills, ability and desire to win.” 

Davis said with the other types of re- 
sources already available to students on 
campus, the lack of a decent basketball 
court makes no sense. 
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The Nest is home to Sacramento State’s women’s volleyball, men’s basket- 


ball and women’s basketball teams. 


“They are in a glorified high school gym 
right now,” Davis said. “ It is embarrassing 
for a Division | team to be in that type of a 
facility.” 

Athletics Assistant Media Director Ryan 
Bjork said in a statement a new arena would 
benefit the department and campus. 

““We’ve known for a long time the future 
of our athletics program is contingent upon 
building a facility of this nature,” Bjork said. 
“We look forward to a time when this goal 
is accomplished, and’ the facility will be a 
great asset to the University and the athletics 
department when it happens.” 

The men’s basketball, women’s basket- 
ball, gymnastics and volleyball teams play 
its home games inside the 59-year-old facil- 
ity. 

While the need for an event center is clear 
from an athlete perspective, ASI President 
Nielsen Gabriel said some students oppose 
it because they would prefer funds went to- 
ward improving education. 

He said he respects that opinion, but those 
students need to realize money raised by 
Union Well Inc. cannot legally be used for 
academics, and emphasized the indirect ben- 
efits the center could have on learning. 

“School is much more than just coming 
to a classroom,” Gabriel said. “It’s getting 
that experience and being a part of the com- 
munity.” 

Nava said the administration wants stu- 
dents to graduate on the campus they have 
been attending for the last four or five years. 
She also said the center would provide more 
job opportunities for students, serve as a ma- 









Sac State 


jor draw for basketball students and would 
generate its own revenue. 

The appeal of the center is something 
Nava said Sac State is already familiar with. 

“Look at the Well and the opportunities it 
has provided for students on campus and the 
event center could take us to the next level 
in that same way,” Nava said. 

Gabriel said other schools such as San Di- 
ego State and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia have big event centers and it has led 
to more donors for those institutions. 

Despite several failed attempts, the plan 
for constructing an event center is still not 
dead. Davis said Gonzalez has taken on the 
task of seeking fundraising through univer- 
sity foundations. 

There have not been any comments 
against having an event center on campus, 
Nava said. She only has heard complaints 
from students not wanting to pay for some- 
thing that will not be built until after they 
graduate. 

“It’s a wonderful legacy they can leave to 
other students down the road, just like stu- 
dents did for the Well in 2004,” Nava said. 
“They were not thinking of themselves, but 
of the students in years to come, and that was 
a wonderful statement about our students.” 

Davis said there was no attempt last se- 
mester to lower the proposed fee increase to 
appease student voters because the admin- 
istration did not want to do a watered down 
version of the center. 

“We wanted all or nothing, and we got 
nothing,” Davis said. 
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CORT! BROTHERS REVIEW 





Corti Bros. provides an extensive variety in gourmet foods and fine wines selected by Darrell Corti. 


Family-owned store offers unique imports 


By Erika Bradley 


Located at 59th Street and 
Folsom Boulevard, Corti 
Brothers Gourmet Italian Gro- 
cery has provided Sacramento 
with unique, quality, imported 
goods that cannot be found 
anywhere else in the area. 

Opened by brothers Frank 
and Gino Corti in 1947 with 
the goal to provide European 
foods to the increasingly di- 
verse community, Corti Broth- 
ers remains as one of the few 


neighborhood grocery stores 
still around from that period. 

It is widely known for its 
deli with an extensive selec- 
tion of bacons and hams, bo- 
logna, cheeses, cold cuts, sau- 
sages, salami, liverwurst, pates, 
chicken and turkey. 

Although both Corti broth- 
ers have passed, current store 
director Rick Mindermann said 
he recalls what Frank Corti al- 
ways said. 

“You might find some delis 
in Sacramento, [but] Corti 


Brothers has a delicatessen,” 
Mindermann said. 

The grocery store provided 
gourmet goods that people of 
eastern and western European 
descent could not find in the 
typical grocery store due to the 
lack of culturally diverse foods 
in the *40s. 

“Our forte was being shop- 
keepers, knowing food and 
wine and knowing our custom- 
ers,” Mindermann said. 

Today, employees continue 
the tradition by helping cus- 


tomers pair food with wine, 
advising on ingredients to sub- 
stitute for others and how to 
prepare real deli Italian sand- 
wiches. 

In the pasta aisle sits the rare 
Farfalline, or bow tie pasta 
noodles with colorful stripes on 
them. Mindermann said it was 
more of a decorative addition 
than flavorful, and the stripes 
are dyes of other foods. 

“Some of them hold their 
color, some of them don’t. It’s 
more of an art style,” Muind- 
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ermann said. “Green is typi- 
cally spinach, the reddish color 
is usually beat, the orange is 
carrots and the black is either 
squid ink or cuttlefish ink.” 

Current owner Darrell Corti, 
Franks Corti’s sone, has trav- 
eled across the country in 
search for different foods and 
wines for the store. He has in- 
troduced products from Europe 
and Asia to the U.S. for the first 
time. 

Darrell Corti has also intro- 
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MUTLICULTURAL 
SPEECH CLUB 
ENGAGES WITH 
DIVERSE GROUPS 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Sacramento State’s Speech Pa- 
thology Multicultural Group is 
working with culturally diverse 
campus and community groups 
through outreach events, while 
learning how culture relates to 
speech. 

The group derived from the 
National Student Speech Lan- 
guage and Hearing Association, 
a club for the speech pathology 
and audiology department cre- 
ated in fall 2012, to help its stu- 
dents prepare when interacting 
with multicultural groups in a 
professional setting. 

“Students are able to serve 
the community while expand- 
ing their understanding of other 
people,” said Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Department Chair 
Ann Blanton. “When trying to 
make a change in someone’s life, 
you need to understand what is 


important for them,and you need 


to respect that.” 

Blanton said speech pathol- 
ogy is a therapy people receive to 
help fix something not function- 
ing correctly in their lives, such 
as speech or language. It can also 
involve physical therapy or occu- 
pational therapy. 

“This group is so important 
for our students because they’re 
going to be helping people make 
changes in how they communi- 
cate,” Blanton said. “It is also a 
requirement for speech patholo- 
gy and audiology majors to have 
experience with multicultural 
groups before applying to gradu- 
ate school.” 

The Speech Pathology Mul- 
ticultural Group. met with more 
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Student to teach green energy in Haiti 





PHOTO COURTESY OF PETER BAIRD 


College educators pose for a photo during a previous Puentes summer trip. 


Puentes 2014 offers travel 
study to Oaxaca, Mexico 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Sacramento State students 
will have the opportunity this 
summer to learn about indig- 
enous cultures, while studying 
Spanish through a travel study 
to Oaxaca, Mexico, hosted 
by the College of Continuing 
Education. 

Professor of bilingual, mul- 
ticultural and international 
education Peter Baird coor- 
dinated the Puentes 2014: 
Oaxaca Travel Study trip. For 
the past five years, the trip was 
only open to professors, but 
this year will be the first time 
it is open to students and the 
public. 

“The main purpose of the 
trip is to provide an emerging 
experience for people through 
a language, culture and social 
science component,” Baird 
said. 


This year, Oaxaca was cho- 
sen as the destination for four 
reasons: its rich culture and 
traditions, great tourist attrac- 
tions and archeology, its very 
active social movement and 
because of the high migration 
rate between Oaxaca and Cali- 
fornia. 

According to the History 
Channel’s website, Oaxaca 
has 16 indigenous groups and 
every group has hundreds of 
subgroups with unique linguis- 
tic and social traditions dated 
back to the 6th century B.C. 

For the two-week, trip, stu- 
dents will stay with a host fam- 
ily who will provide meals. On 
weekdays, participants will be 
attending Spanish classes and 
seminars on indigenous lan- 
guages, cultures, health, edu- 
cation, social movements and 
migration. 

Participants will also be 
taking part in a variety of cul- 


tural events like dancing and 
field trips to places in Oaxaca 
such as Monte Alban, one of 
the most well- studied archeo- 
logical sites in the Americas. It 
was the capital of the Zapotec 
indigenous group from 500 
BC to AD 700. 

Baird said experiencing 
a culture first-hand, is more 
powerful than learning about it 
in a classroom setting. 

“Reading about a culture 
and language is really impor- 
tant, however, we know expe- 
riencing teaches us the most 
and it can be transformative,” 
Baird said. 

According to the Institute 
for the International Educa- 
tion of Students, students who 
study abroad have been found 
to gain long-term benefits in 
personal growth and intercul- 
tural development. They have 
also gained key perspectives 
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By Jordan Griffin 


Four years after a 
deadly earthquake in 
Haiti left most of the 
country in ruin, Sacra- 
mento State mechanical 
engineering major Kay- 
lee Schlosser will travel 
there in July to contrib- 
ute in the ongoing relief 
efforts. 

Schlosser will spend 
a week installing so- 
lar powered lights to 
orphanages, clinics 
and schools in Port au 
Prince, the capital of 
Haiti 

“T don’t know what 
to expect,” Schlosser 
said. “I actually can’t 
think of anything that 
even begins to compare 
to what they are going 


through.” 
According to United 
Nations Children’s 


Funds, Haiti is the third 
poorest country in the 
world and has a long 
history of being struck 
by natural disasters. 
Schlosser will be 
traveling through a pro- 
gram called the Solar 
Suitcase Project, put 
on by Green Technical 
Education and Employ- 
ment, a community- 
based organization 
that spreads awareness 
about the job opportu- 
nities and the efficiency 
of green energy. 
Students in the pro- 
gram focus on the core 
elements of going green 
and how to improve 
health throughout the 
world with the develop- 
ment solar energy, pro- 
viding light and serving 
as humanitarians. 
Schlosser and other 
students are training 
on how to use a solar 
suitcase. According to 
Green Tech’s website, a 
solar suitcase is a porta- 
ble lighting system that 
can illuminate a small 
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Kaylee Schlosser spends time with students learning about the 
science behind building solar suit cases. Schlosser will be using 


the technology during her trip to Haiti in July. 


room. 

Schlosser first heard 
about the opportunity 
to go to Haiti during a 
meeting with the Na- 
tional Society of. Black 
Engineers Sac _ State 
chapter. 

President of Green 
Tech Simeon Gant was 
at that meeting and 
talked about the Solar 
Suitcase Project. 

“Green Collar jobs 
are opening up every- 
day,” Gant said. “I be- 
lieve a trip to Haiti can 
really help show the 
students how effective 
green energy can be.” 

Schlosser said she 
was the only Sac State 
student who showed 


interest in the trip and 
immediately jumped at 
the opportunity. 

“TI thought it would 
be interesting to check 
out,” Schlosser said. “I 
ended up at a workshop 
helping high schoolers 
build solar suitcases.” 

Schlosser said build- 
ing solar suitcases has 
been fairly simple be- 
cause she is applying 
the skills from engi- 
neering classes. 

“I’ve only been to 
Mexico as far as being 
out of the country, and 
never seen real pov- 
erty,” Schlosser said. 
“I’ve talked to others 
who have gone and 
they really enjoyed the 


{ 


experience.” 

One of those people 
was photographer Ken- 
neth Johnston. A former 
New Orleans resident, 
Johnston said Hurri- 
cane Katrina did not hit 
his hometown nearly as 
bad as the earthquake 
affected Haiti. 

“T have been to over 
43 countries, and I have 
never seen a place more 
destitute than Haiti,” 
Johnston said. “It was 
very humbling.” 

Johnston said most 
of the areas in Haiti 
are without electricity, 
banking systems and 
health care. He said the 
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than 18 different communities, including 
Filipino, Middle Eastern, Korean, Mus- 
lim, deaf and stuttering. 

“I’m in tears after every single event,” 
said president and founder of the group 
Zenzele’ Shakir. “You always have this 
idea that you think you know about peo- 
ples’ cultures, but when you hear about 
all their hardships and even superstitions 
they had its like, “wow I had no idea.’” 

Shakir said after every event, students 
leave with a completely different per- 
spective. 

The group is introduced to different 
cultures every two weeks by doing a 
variety of activities, such as speed chat- 
ting, outreach presentations and chatting 
circles. 

Last week, The Speech Pathology 
Multicultural Group invited members of 
Sacramento’s transgender community to 
participate in a speed chatting event. 
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Speech Pathology major Nikki Roble chats with Japanese students during the 
Speech Pathology Multicultural Group’s chatting circle on March 12. 


During the speed chatting event, stu- 
dents were given topics to ask the trans- 
gender individuals, like what they saw 
as important or hardships they have had. 

Blanton said this event helped stu- 
dents gain different viewpoints. 

The Speech Pathology Multicultural 
Group also partnered up with the English 
department to host chatting circles with 
international students every Wednesday. 

Speech pathology and audiology ma- 
jor Chantelle Comeau said the chatting 
circle is a win-win opportunity because 
it helps .international students develop 
their English speaking skills while learns 
about their culture. 

‘For our field, we must be exposed and 


educated about different communities so 
we can gain the tools to make our clients 
feel comfortable, regardless of who they 
are and where they come from,” Comeau 
said. “The people I have met and things 
I have learned about worlds other than 
mine through the help of this group, has 
only reaffirmed my passion for working 
and connecting with others.” 

In April, the Speech Pathology Mul- 
ticultural Group will have a workshop 
about traumatic brain injury veterans. 

It will also be hearing a presentation 
on the Samoan culture and will par- 
ticipate in an Autism workshop held by 
Kappa Omicron Nu Honor Society at 
Sac State. 
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on global issues, advanced in lan- 
guage skills and formed valuable 
connections that have later helped 
in their careers. 

Study Abroad Coordinator Ja- 
nis Silvers said study travel helps 
students gain better proficiency in 
another language. 

“If you are studying Spanish in 
the United States, you are able to 
practice in class, but once you walk 
out, you need to go back to speak- 
ing English,” Silvers said. “But if 
you are in a country like Mexico, 
you get to speak the language in 
class and out of class. This allows 
students to pick up the language 
faster.” 

Sac State alumnus and Outreach 
Counselor for CAMP Rafael Or- 
daz said he had a great experience 
going to Oaxaca in the summer of 
2010. 

“T went while I was receiving 
my teaching credentials because | 
wanted to receive that urban rural 


context of education,” Ordaz said, 
“T learned how privileged educa- 
tors here are and how students feel 
when they leave their native coun- 
try to study in the U.S.” 

Ordaz said even though he is 
Mexican, he learned a lot from at- 
tending classes offered in the pro- 
gram because the Mexican culture 
in the U.S. is watered down. 

“Sometimes when I would speak 
to natives from Oaxaca, they would 
not understand what I was trying 
to say, and I thought I was saying 
it correctly because that is how | 
speak with my Americanized fam- 
ily,” Ordaz said. 

The estimate cost of ‘the trip is 
$2,600, not including transporta- 
tion. 

Baird said there is no program 
that helps students pay for the trip, 
but there have been people in the 
past who have worked with the 
community to raise money. 

For more information there will 
be a meeting on March 28th in 
Napa Hall at 5 p.m. 
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out just about anything you can imag- 
ine in food and wine, and when he finds 


CORTI: Experts in ethnic foods 


at Corti Brothers for nearly 50 years 
and said the market has stayed consis- 


- 


pact. : 

“I wanted to do something more 
challenging,” Schlosser said. “I want 
to do something that gives back to 
society.” 

At some of Green Tech’s weekend 
workshops, Schlosser has been able 
to Skype with doctors and teachers 
from Haiti, and other countries, who 
will be receiving solar suitcases. 

“Tt truly inspired me to help other 
people in places in areas without 
power,” Schlosser said. “It is a great 
feeling knowing something I build 
would be helping people around the 
world.” 
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duced many imports such as real bal- 
samic vinegar, fresh white truffles and 
real Italian parmesan cheese. 

Not all imports are popular enough 
to stay on Corti Brothers’ shelves, but 
there are some that have remained pop- 
ular for decades. 

“In 1980, we imported an oil from 
Spain called serrano, which became 
[so] popular that we started selling 
them to all the famous restaurants in 
Berkeley,” Darrell Corti said. 

Mindermann has not only worked 
for with the Corti family for decades, 
he has also joined Darrell Corti on 
some of his travels. 

‘{Darrell’s] travels see him seeking 


something that is a good fit for Corti 
Brothers, he will import it, develop it 
and offer it in our market,” Minder- 
mann said. 

Darrell Corti is internationally known 
and has a newsletter in its 38th year of 
publication, which features numerous 
foods and wines. The fall 2013 news- 
letter focused on the traditional method 
of red wine vinegar and explains what 
the product can bring to a meal. 

“(Darrell is] the director of the most 
prestigious, largest, international olive 
oil competition in the world, which is 
the Los Angeles International Olive Oil 
Competition,” Mindermann said. 

Customer Jack Warren has shopped 


tent in having good products and he has-, 
learned a lot about wine from Darrell- 
Corti. 

“Tt learned that Darrell knows more 
about wine than anybody in the Unit- 
ed States,’ Warren said. “I once had a 
bottle of wine that I told Darrell was 
a 1929 third growth with a split and 
he said I didn’t, that it was a 1927 be- 
cause 1929 was the depression and they 
didn’t make one [then]. He was right 
[and I] never doubted him since.” 

Corti Brothers provides a variety of 
ethnic food products and can help cus- 
tomers expand the knowledge of meals 
they can make themselves. 


police system have become corrupt, 
and the relief funds have been mis- 
appropriated. 

“Communist countries like China 
and Cuba get more government help 
than Haiti,” Johnston said. “Most 
Haitians have no access to electricity 
and have not seen the outside world 
through television or the internet.” 

Aside from Schlosser’s involve- 
ment with Green Tech, she is taking 
18 units at Sac State. After transfer- 
ring from Sierra College, Schlosser 
intended to major in marketing, but 
said she wanted to find a major that 
could help her make a positive im- 
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INEQUALITY 
GENDER PAY 
GAP TO COME 
10 AN END 


By Wendy Aguilar 


During President Barack 
Obama’s State of the Union 
Address earlier this year, 
he urged for the end to the 
embarrassing gender pay gap. 
Although women make up 
half of the workforce, they are 
only making 77 cents per every 
dollar men earn. 

Obama 
however, did 
not specify 
that the figure 
he spoke of 
was referring 
to Caucasian 


women; 
women of 
color are 


making even less. 

According to the USS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in 2012, on average, Latina 
women made $521 per week, 
while Caucasian women made 
$710 per week. 

It is important that, although 
we are fighting for an end 
in the gender pay gap, we 
remember equality must also 
be fought for in all aspects of 
race, gender, social class and 
sexuality to end oppression of 
all individuals. 

The Sacramento State 
Women’s Resource Center 
held a conference Friday on 
women empowerment and 
exploring intersectionality. 


Intersectionality theory 
disputes the single-minded 
belief that discrimination 


occurs based on only one form 
of oppression, but rather all 
forms. 

During the conference, Sac 
State ethnic studies professor 
Elvia Ramirez, explained 
women of color do not have 
the luxury of discussing just 
one form of inequality. 


The conference offered 
several workshops for 
attendees such as_ learning 


about the gender pay gap, 
women in leadership positions 
and how skin color affects an 
individual. Art workshops 
were also offered to help 
people understand the issues of 
intersectionality. 

Females and males gave a 
voice to their experiences of 
discrimination based on the 
different forms of oppression. 
Each voice was a testimony 
on how discrimination can 
happen by more than one form 
of injustice. 

Just being in the presence 
of such inspirational people 
who are still going through 
oppression was a_ forceful 
confirmation to me that things 
still are not right in this world. 

A woman should not have to 
be perceived as bossy while a 
man is seen as simply enforcing 
order in the workplace. A 
Latina woman with the same 
level of skill and education, 
should not be paid less than 
any ethnicity of a woman or 
man. 

For women of color, 
discrimination is an everyday 
reality that those in the 
dominant social groups are not 
faced with. Simultaneously, 
women can be oppressed by 
gender, race, social class and 
sexuality. 

It is vital to society that 
we listen to those who are 
oppressed and do not let 
privileges turn into racism. 

Understanding and learning 
about the inequalities we must 
face, is a step in fighting for 
those oppressed and ending 
discrimination on all borders. 
It is an embarrassment that 
women are paid less than men, 
but also that people are still 
not being treated equally in all 
forms. 


The goodness of helping others 


Volunteering a great opportunity for well-being and future positions in career 


By Brittney Cracchiolo 


side from the heavy workload at school and 

the list of other life priorities, Sacramento 

State students find ways to get involved 
in volunteer organizations to give back to their 
community. 

Society becomes more well-rounded when people 
invest our time in it. By giving back, more than the 
organization benefits. 

Volunteer opportunities offer experience as well as 
inspiring moments that may help students find what 
they enjoy for future career options. It is through the 
extra-curricular activities that students can develop 

leadership skills, connections and a 
passion to help others. 

Physical therapy major Brandon 
Schaffer is a member for Volunteers 
Around the World, one of the 
service groups listed on Sac State’s 
Orgsync website. —_- Volunteers 
Around the World, or VAW, is an 

organization devoted to improving 
the living standards of poverty stricken communities 
in Latin America. 

“We go to third-world countries and set up medical 
clinics,” Schaffer said. “Last summer, we went to the 
Dominican Republic and right now, we are fundraising 
to go to Panama this summer.” 

Schaffer has been an active member for VAW for 
two semesters. : 

“It is very humbling for me and I get a sense of 
accomplishment from it, just to help people and know 
I am making a difference in someone’s life,” he said. 
“T think volunteering is a way to get yourself out in 
the community more and make connections. Instead 
of going to school and coming back, you reach out to 
the community.” 

Public health major Anna Ayrapetyan volunteered 
for an elementary school as a teacher’s assistant for 
an English class. 

“It was eye-opening,” Ayrapetyan said. “I 
understood why certain kids don’t do well in school. 
It’s not so much that they have less abilities than 
others, it is the circumstances or conditions that they 
are living in.” 

The most important gift you could give someone 
is your time, and by investing it in an organization 
requires care and effort. 

Helping others is a humbling experience because 
it brings the community closer together with the 
idea that people should be working with one another 
instead of for themselves. 

A beehive works in a similar way. Sac State has 
the opportunity to make its own hive connecting and 
improving ties in the community through getting 
involved and stepping up. 

“While you’re in school, you may not end up 
working in a field that you like,” Ayrapetyan said. “A 
lot of people end up graduating and doing a completely 
different field of work than what they majored in, but 
volunteering is a really great way to go for what you 
want to do.” 
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Kristen Lee, a volunteer with Latter-day Saints Charities, shows students at Escuela Sucre #10 how 
to brush their teeth during a Continuing Promise 2011 community service project. 





organizations and start a journey of 
volunteer work. Volunteering can be 
a good way to build connections and 
branch out into a field that may lead to 
greater opportunities. 

Economics major Patrick Landrum 
calls volunteering his passion and he 
encourages students to find something 
they can be committed to. 

‘Volunteering is a great opportunity 
to help people in need and you get to 
meet new people,” Landrum said. “It is 
a great thing when it comes to applying 
for graduate school (or) jobs.” 

Landrum has experience with many organizations 
including: Alpha Gamma Sigma, Phi Theta Kappa, 
Club Mercedes and Blood Source. 

There are other organizations on campus that focus 
on specific majors or professions, but incorporate 


* volunteer work into their structure. 


Business administration major Kristina Vieira 
is a member of Women in Business, a professional 
organization. 

“We do March for Dimes, Out of the Darkness Walk 
and the American River clean up,” Vieira said. 

Vieira said the experience of giving back to her 
community gave her a feeling of satisfaction. 

“Knowing you can do something for free and out of 
the good will of your heart, is probably the best thing 
anyone could do,” Vieira said. 

Past students comment about the role volunteering 
has played in their lives at Sac State. 

Sac State alumnus Thomas Berriesford volunteered 
for the Muscular Dystrophy Association during high 
school and college. 


“Knowing you can do something for free 
and out of the good will of your heart, is 
probably the best thing anyone could do.” 


- Business administration major student, 
Kristina Viera 





Association is the world’s leading nonprofit health 
organization, sponsoring research and seeking the 
causes of and effective treatments for neuromuscular 
diseases. 

“T volunteer because I was raised to be a man for 
others, to help and share what I have to offer with 
others because everyone can always use a little help,” 
Berriesford said. 

He has volunteered with the organization for the past 
seven years at the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
summer camp, where children with the disease can 
experience a week away from their parents in a kid- 
friendly environment. 

“These kids are the strongest people I know and their 
hope is limitless,” Berriesford said.”They live hard, 
shortened lives, but all is forgotten during this week of 
camp. If I am able to make them feel like a normal kid, 
if just for a week, then I have succeeded.” 

When you meet someone with passion, you know 
they love what they do and it makes the day a little bit 
brighter. Helping another is one of the most rewarding 
feeling and we reach levels of gratitude that are easily 


Through Orgsync.com, students can find interesting 


Abercrombie & Bitch(ing) 
YOLO delivers wrong idea 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


YOLO — You only live once — 
is the movement that encourages 
stupidity among young and 
middle-aged adults to justify 
going crazy, in fear their last day 
may come unexpectedly. 

The term was coined by 
rapper Drake in his song “The 
Motto” in 2011, and inspires 
younger generations to follow 
his saying and use it to justify 
reckless behavior. 

Ervin 
McKinness, 
21-year- 
old rapper, 
tweeted about 
drinking and 
driving and 
mentioned 
YOLO in his tweet, he died 
in a DUI car crash in Ontario, 
Calif., allowing this saying to 
validate his actions, according 
to Huffington Post. 

Partying all the time because 
youthfulness is limited, creates 
a “go crazy while we are still 
young” mindset. Worries of 
growing up and not having 





. anything to show for it is an 


overriding concern that early 
adults try to avoid by going out 
all the time, thinking they will 
miss out on something exciting. 


Popular songs like “1 Nite,” by 
Cobra Starship, perpetuate the 
YOLO mentality. Some lyrics 
to the song are, “So let’s keep it 
rocking ‘til daylight, gotta live 
like we got one night.” A hit song 
drawing people in to take it’s 
advice. 

“Tt depends on how they 
choose to interpret it,” said 
communication studies professor 
Jared Anderson. “If they use the 
idea that ‘you only live once’ to 
excuse stupid behavior and do 
things they know they shouldn’t 
do, that can have a pretty negative 
impact. However, the idea can 
also be used to help motivate a 
person to try new things, follow 
their passions, work hard and 
take things seriously, so it could 
also be positive.” 

The term YOLO is being used 
as a positive guiding principle 
for the company Yolo Board in 
San Diego. The company designs 
stand-up paddle boards and 
embraces the motto that you only 
live once, so try out its boards. 

“I often take a humorous 
approach to using the term, such 
as when my friend and I are 
having beers, trying to decide 
if we should have one more,” 
alumna Natalie Martinez said. 
“We go, ‘Oh well, YOLO.’ 

I take the term lightly, in an 


) 
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According to the website, the Muscular Dystrophy 





almost satirical sense, because 
it’s funny. But some people 
definitely need to grow up 
when it comes to making adult 
decisions that can affect their 
life immediately or in the 
future.” 

There is recent news 
surrounding YOLO regarding 
the University of Loyola New 
Orleans. During Mardi Gras 
at the beginning of March, the 
letters ‘y’, ‘l’ and two ‘o’s’ of 
a campus sign were stolen. 
Campus officials told the media 
those letters were probably 
stolen because of the saying. 

“YOLO mindset does 
affect people still,” said 
junior business major Jorge 
Gonzalez. “Many of our 
youth misinterpret YOLO for 
a reason to act careless and 
carefree. Only when you use the 
motto as motivation can it be 
productive.” 

The outlook that life is short 
and you need to enjoy and 
experience everything it has to 
offer promotes risky behaviors, 
going against the very idea that 
life is fragile. 

Experiences in life that add 
to worthwhile accomplishments 
are ones to bank up, but not late 
night debaucheries that end in 
hugging the porcelain throne. 
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Women’s 
golf aims 
for new 

mentality 


By Patricia Carpenter 


Sacramento State women’s 
golf coach David Sutherland 
turned to a new technique this 
season to strengthen the wom- 
en’s mentality during competi- 
tion. 

Sutherland enlisted the help of 
Sac State psychology professor 
Cindy Long-Nicholson to meet 
with the women as a group to 
help prepare them for challenges 
in upcoming tournaments. 

Long-Nicholson was recom- 
mended by Sac State women’s 
gymnastics head coach Kim 
Hughes, because of her success 
she has had with his team and 
other Hornet athletes. 

“Cindy is terrific and speaks a 
language that the women under- 
stand; she doesn’t mince words 


Sacramento State retires Softball player Lindy Winkler’s jersey. 
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with them,” Sutherland said. 

Long-Nicholson analyzes the 
athletes’ thought processes and 
finds different strategies to help 
eliminate outside distractions. 

“In the group sessions we talk 
about what is controllable and 
what is uncontrollable,” Long- 
Nicholson said. “(The women) 
only have limited energy and 
limited thought space.” 

Because golf is such a time- 
demanding sport, with a range 
of four to 10 hour tournaments, 
Long-Nicholson said it is almost 
impossible to keep an athlete fo- 
cused for the entire duration. 

“It’s a lot of time to think 
about what’s not going well,” 
Long-Nicholson said. “It’s a 
tough sport with the time com- 
ponent.” 

Sutherland said he under- 
stands the women have a million 
different things in their lives 
pulling them into different direc- 
tions, but knows Long-Nichol- 
son will be able to help pinpoint 
what things need to be in control 
while competing on the course. 

“Our event we played in while 
in Arizona, it was 45 degrees 
and raining for two hours in the 
first round, yet, the gals did real- 
ly well,” Sutherland said. “They 
stayed really competitive, com- 
mitted and didn’t allow those 
things to distract them.” 

During the Hornets season, 
each player has been critical 
of themselves and their per- 
formance after discussing how 
each felt after coming off of 
tournament play. The team goal 


By Clifton Jones 


Former Sacramento State 
softball player Lindy Win- 
kler’s childhood dream came 
true Saturday when she had 
her jersey retired and com- 
memorated on the outfield 
wall of Shea Stadium. 

In between games of soft- 
ball’s double-header against 
CSU Bakersfield, 216 fans and 
members of both teams gave 


Winkler a standing ovation as 
Sac State honored the former 
great by officially retiring her 
jersey, placing it next to the 
other former Sac State leg- 
end No.17 Susie Bugliarello, 
adorning the right field fence. 
“It means a lot that my 
friends and ‘teammates that [| 
played with here at Sac State 
came out to support me during 
the ceremony,” Winkler said. 
During her time at Sac State, 


there was nobody better. 

Winkler still ranks among 
the top-10 in eight career of- 
fensive categories - first in 
total at-bats (732), runs (140), 
hits (262) and triples (17). She 
ranks second in program his- 
tory in stolen bases and third in 
batting average (.358) and fifth 
in doubles (35). 

Winkler’s performances on 
the base paths were not only 
inspiring to her players, but to 


her coaches as well. Former 
head coach Kathy Strahan re- 
members Winkler’s demeanor 
during her time here from 
2003-06. 

“Lindy is like a duck in wa- 
ter,” Strahan said. “The water 
would just glide right off of 
her. She was the most stress- 
free hitter. It could be bases 
loaded and she would have a 
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By Ryan Kuhn 


After an eight-year absence, Sacramento State’s trip 
to the Big Sky Tournament was short-lived, losing to 
the University of North Dakota in the final three min- 
utes of its quarterfinal contest last Thursday afternoon. 

The Hornets led 72-71 with 3:32 left in the game, 
but missed five out of their last six shots and turned 


the ball over four times. 


They lost 79-76 in front of a sprinkling of Big Sky 
fans who showed up for the opening game of the tour- 


nament. 


“Tt came down to the last play or two. Tip your hat 
to North Dakota, they played a little better,” said head 


coach Brian Katz. 


Sac State had a chance to send the game into over- 
time, but junior guard Mikh McKinney missed a 
3-point shot from the top of the key with six seconds 
left. He finished with a game-high 24 points and 7 as- 


sists. 


The Hornets started the game by jumping out a slim 
lead, but North Dakota responded with a 12-0 run 
that was highlighted by junior guard Cole Staffan’s 
3-pointer with 11:39 remaining in the first half. 


Hornets’ sophomore guard Cody Demps scored 


Hornets slip up in quarterfinals 
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the next consecutive seven 
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Nick Hornsby defends opponent during Big Sky Tournament 





Men’s tennis reserved by 


By Daniel Harrison 


Injuries are a common occurrence in sports. They can 
arise from poor preparation or fluke accidents and can 
put an entire season in jeopardy. 

For the Sacramento State men’s tennis team, that is the 
dilemma. 

The Hornets have battled through an injury-plagued sea- 
son, with the pressure of being selected as favorites to 
win the Big Sky Conference for a sixth-straight time. 
Name a player on the team, and chances are, he is or has 
been injured this season. 

The Hornets top player junior Sean Kolar, who was a 
member of the first team All-Big Sky last season, has 
been shut down after not being able to recover from a 
knee injury. He will use this year as his redshirt season, 
which extends his NCAA eligibility. 

Junior Marek Marksoo, last season’s Big Sky MVP, has 
been recovering from knee surgery as well. Other play- 
ers like juniors Tom Miller (IT band), Roy Brandys and 
Oliver Andersen are all dealing with various injuries. 

In fact, the only healthy player on the team is sophomore 
Joaquin Marquez. 

“T am the lucky one I guess,” Marquez said. “I have nev- 
er really had any injury issues fortunately. Since I was a 
kid the most I have been out is maybe a week.” 

The injuries have put added pressure on younger play- 
ers on the team to step up and contribute. For freshman 
Ayman Abdulwahab, injuries to his teammates lead to 
higher expectations. 

“Five of the top six are hurt, and we are playing with- 
out Sean (Kolar),” Abdulwahab said. “Marek (Marksoo) 
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Red-Shirt Junior Sean Kolar (center) rests his injured knee in the shade on Sunday against idaho 


State. : 


isn’t healthy. It’s a ton of pressure, especially if you are 
playing at four, five and six. You feel like you are com- 
mitted to win and if you don’t you feel really bad.” 
College tennis, unlike some other sports, incorporates 
team play as well as individual play. With the added in- 
juries, it takes a serious toll on a roster with only eight 
players. When each player is not 100 percent, the weight 
falls solely on the remaining players’ shoulders. 


“Every single shot, every single point, it’s all you out 


there,” Marquez said. 


The Hornets are confident injuries alone are not going to 
cost them the Big Sky Conference, which they proved 
recently with dominant wins against conference rivals 
Southern Utah and Portland State, beating both teams 
7-0. Both wins were played without Marksoo and Kolar. 
Still, with two of its top players out, the team. is strug- 
gling with its chances of making a successful run in the 
NCAA Tournament. 
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BASEBALL 
HOPES TOUGH 
SCHEDULE 
WILL PAY OFF 


By Curtis Manlapig 


In NCAA Division I sports, 
the schedule can be the differ- 
ence of getting into the postsea- 
son tournament or not, and the 
Sacramento State baseball team 
has played power-packed oppo- 
nents every week so far. 

Boydsworld.com, a website 
that calculates each team’s it- 
erative strength rating, is one of 
few sources that come up with 
rankings throughout the whole 
season. The iterative strength 
rating calculates the quality of 
a team’s season and combines 
schedule difficulty and winning 
percentage. 

As of Monday, Sac State has 
an iterative strength rating of 
128 and owns the 41st toughest 
schedule out of 298 schools in 
the country. 

The Hornets were picked 
in the preseason coaches poll 
to finish third in the Western 
Athletic Conference, and the 
non-conference portion of their 
schedule can set them up for an 
at-large bid into the NCAA re- 
gional tournament. 

The NCAA tournament in- 
volves a field of 64 teams, where 
32 reach the tournament by win- 
ning their conference tourna- 
ment. The remaining 32 are in- 
vited through being granted an 
at large bid by an official NCAA 
selection committee. 

Through 20 games, Sac State 
has played four schools from 
power conferences and two na- 
tionally ranked opponents. 

Along with strength of sched- 
ule, a team’s rating percentage 
index, more commonly known 
as RPI, is a factor that deter- 
mines how good a team actu- 
ally is. The RPI is calculated by 
taking the winning percentage, 
strength of schedule and oppo- 
nents winning percentage which 
then is put into an equation that 
determines a team’s rank. 

The Hornets current RPI is 
150 which may be low but boyd- 
sworld includes teams that have 
played less games therefore they 
have higher rankings. 

Sac State head coach Reggie 
Christiansen embraces the com- 
petition his team has faced thus 
far, although it is experiencing a 
current scoring drought. 

“It’s good; it challenges our 
guys. We play a really good 
schedule,” Christiansen said. 
“We'll come out of this, we’ll 
be alright.” 

Sac State is currently 4-7 when 
matching up with teams from a 
power conference, including 
the BIG 10, Pac-12 and the Big 
12. The Hornets also hold a 2-2 
record against Texas A&M Uni- 
versity and Fresno State, when 
both were nationally ranked at 
the time they played. 

Hornets junior shortstop Scot- 
ty Burcham said the experience 
of playing against these teams 
helps, even if the games end up 
in a loss. 

“It can only benefit us playing 
big schools like this,” Burcham 
said. , 

Despite Sac State losing in 
four of junior pitcher Brennan 
Leitao’s five starts, the Hor- 
nets have hung in against qual- 
ity teams. Leitao has pitched 
against the University of Utah, 
Texas A&M, University of San 
Francisco, West Virginia Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Minnesota. He is 1-3 on the sea- 
son with a 3.70 ERA. 

Leitao sees the competition 
the Hornets have faced as a 
chance to get better and to prove 
that they can compete with the 
best teams in the country. 

“That’s just gonna mainly 
help in confidence in that as- 
pect, for all of our pitchers, not 
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Track and field redshirts athletes; 
talent preserved for future years 


By Josh Leeper 


Sacramento State track and field started 
the outdoor season this past Saturday, but did 
so with only half the roster. 

Head coach Kathleen Raske has decided 
to. take a long-term approach this year. In- 
stead of loading up to make a run for more 
titles, she has decided to redshirt 30 athletes 
in. an effort to strengthen the team. 

“We’re calling this a rebuilding year and a 
year to develop,” Raske said. “We’re strate- 
gically planning on redshirting our athletes.” 

Some notable redshirts include junior 
shot put champion Zach Coniglio and junior 
sprinter Paul Lyons. Although they will not 
be competing for the team this season, they 
will compete unattached and are currently 
training for the USA Outdoor Champion- 
ships, hosted by Sac State, with help of the 
coaching staff. 

Sophomore distance. runner Morgan 
Dampier and senior thrower Erinn Jones are 
the most notable women’s redshirts. Like a 
majority of the team, they are being held out 
of competition due to the 6,910 foot eleva- 


tion in Flagstaff, Ariz., the site of this year’s 
Big Sky Outdoor Conference Champion- 
ship. 

“We’re not going to compete with an en- 
tire roster in a year where we are competing 
for a title at such a high altitude,” Raske said. 
“Certain years we would love to, but this is 
not one of them.” 

The men’s and women’s teams have never 
won a conference title in Arizona. The wom- 
en have won the last six titles, but none of 
them in elevations higher than 4,820 feet. 
The men won their lone title in 2011 at Hor- 
net Stadium, where the elevation is just 30 
feet. 

“The hardest place to compete in the Big 
Sky is Flagstaff, so that’s a significant differ- 
ence from an Idaho State or Eastern Wash- 
ington,” Raske said. “It’s a definite disad- 
vantage.” 

The team may not be primarily focused on 
adding trophies to their collection, but the 
competitive vibe can still be felt around the 
Hornets’ practice facility. 

“One thing I’ve been vying for is to break 
the school record,” said senior javelin throw- 


er Emily Kersting. “It’s go big or go home 
since it’s my last year.” 

Junior sprinter Caprice Powell is looking 
to capitalize on her opportunity to compete 
after dealing with an injury-riddled 2013 
outdoor-season. 

“T’m hoping to make it to the Big Sky 
Conference Championships,” Powell said. 
“I’ve been working really hard to get it to- 
gether and stay competitive.” 

The Hornets’ first home meet is the Hornet 
Invite on Saturday. The team will take a two 
week break before returning to Hornet Sta- 
dium April 10-11 for the Mondo Multi meet. 
Their home schedule concludes with the 
Mondo Mid-Major Challenge the following 
day, April 12. 

Being at home and outdoors has raided the 
spirits of the team. Both the men and women 
suffered a down indoor season, failing to 
bring home a title. 

“We.faced a lot of obstacles, from. injuries 
to illness, this indoor season,” Raske said. 
“There’s a big excitement for outdoor track 
season.” 
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Senior Caprice Powell (left) receives a handoff from Cecily 
Gilson (right) while practicing for their relay race. 
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All-American Sac State softball player Winkler is drafted 
into the National Professional Fastpitch League. 


SOFTBALL: Alumni 
makes school history 
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full count and it would not affect 


During her time at Sac State, 


is glad to see her go,” Strahan 
said. “But she deserved to be an 
All-American.” 

her.” Winkler is only the fourth 


positive mindset. 


urse. 


game.” 


is to correct how it thinks and to have a 


Senior Lisa Persson is no stranger to col- 
legiate competition, but acknowledged she 
needs to be mentally tougher out on the co 


“We just talked to these mental coaches 
and we’ve never done that before,” Persson 
said. “That’s the main thing I’m trying to 
focus on right now (is how) to improve my 


The common mistake the women said 
they experience is losing focus when they 
get frustrated. Persson said Long-Nichol- 
son has introduced visualizing success to 


BIG SKY: 


the Hornets won at least 30 
‘games per season and Winkler 
‘still holds single-season records 
‘in. batting average (.434), runs 
(47), hits (76) and triples (7). In 
her senior year, Winkler broke 
Out and outshined everyone as 
she hit .434 with 17 doubles, 
five triples and five home runs. 
_- At the time in 2006, her bat- 
ing average was the 12th best in 
the nation. That same year she 
‘was awarded accolades includ- 
‘ing second team All-American, 
‘first team All-Region, Pacific 
‘Coast Softball Conference Play- 
‘er of the Year and first team All- 
PCSC. 

>~Strahan said one coach who 
‘faced the Hornets in those four 
wears was a chair member of the 
‘West region All-American com- 
ahittee. The coach told her that 
she defended Winkler to be an 
‘All-American in 2006. 

-< “She told me that she walked 
‘into the room and told the group 
‘that Lindy was someone that she 
‘did not like to see come to the 
“plate for four years and that she 


member of the program’s his- 
tory to named an All-American, 
along with pitcher Tami Blunt 
(1993-1996), catcher Terrie Cis- 
sna (1990-1993) and Bugliarel- 
lo, pitcher (1994-1997). 

After Winkler finished at Sac 
State, she was drafted to the 
National Professional Fastpitch 
League by the New England 
Riptide in the summer of 2006. 
Winkler was one of seven soft- 
ball players in school history to 
play professionally. 

During the 2006 season in the 
National Professional Fastpitch 
League, she helped the Riptide 
to championship as a starting 
outfielder. 

Winkler said she never played 
the game thinking of the awards 
she would be given for playing 
well enough, it was to help her 
team win games and that was it. 

“I would be crazy to tell 
you that I thought how crazy it 
would be if I got my number to 
be retired on the wall in right 
field here at Sac State,” Winkler 
said. 
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Sac State Junior guard Mikh McKinney goes for a shot against North 
Dakota during the Big Sky tournament on March 13 in Ogden, Utah. 


help produce positive outcomes. 

“While hitting the shot, you’re only sup- 
posed to have one thought, to put yourself 
in what you should do in that moment basi- 
cally,” Persson said. 

Senior Tiffany Nichols said this is not 
her first time meeting with a psychologist. 
The Hornet golfers have completed two 
group sessions, but have also decided to 
meet with Long-Nicholson individually. 

“As a team it is beneficial because it 
teaches us how to perform as (one), 


“Golf is an individual sport and it can 
make it difficult to make it a team sport.” 

Long-Nicholson has been able to make 
the team cohesive in having the team work 
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together and encourage each other to stay 
competitive. 

Junior Sagee Palavivatana said she was 
struggling to keep a strong mentality dur- 
ing play, which caused unusually high 
scores this season. 

“In practice it has been helping so far,” 
Palavivatana said. “I’m just hoping it will 
transfer over from practice to play. (Long- 
Nicholson) is helping me figure out the 
little mistakes I’m making and how I can 
prepare next time.” 

If the Hornets believe improving their 
thought process will allow the team’s con- 

fidence to get better, which is an important 
part of the game the women are working 
toward. 





Successful season ends abruptly 
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points to bring his team within a basket, and ju- 
nior point guard Dylan Garrity hit the second of 
his four perimeter shots to regain the lead. Sac 
State entered halftime with a 42-39 lead. 

In the second half, that featured seven lead 
changes and four ties, the Hornets had the op- 
portunity to extend a four-point lead with 7:43 
remaining, but North Dakota responded with 
back-to-back jump shots by Troy Huff and Josh 
Schuler. | 

After North Dakota moved ahead by two 
points with a minute to go, Sac State had three 
opportunities to either tie or take the lead from 
getting offensive rebounds, but the possession 
ended with Demps turning the ball over. 

“We had a bunch of chances, but we didn’t 
capitalize on them,” McKinney said. “Our guys 
hustled for the ball, got the offensive rebounds 
and got us good shots, we just didn’t knock 
them down.” 

Sac State ended the season 14-16 and with a 
11-3 record at home, but Garrity wanted to win 
this for the seniors. 

“We know we will be back here, but we feel 
for seniors,” Garrity said, finishing with 18 
points and 4-4 from 3-point range. “They are 
our best friends and we hang out every single 
day.” 

‘The Hornets return next season with all five 
starters coming back and a schedule that fea- 
tures trips to Gonzaga, Seattle University, UC 
Irvine and the Big Sky’s newest member the 
University of Idaho. 
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TENNIS: Rough start 
to season turns heads 
in unwanted fashion 
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The team acknowledged the 
chatter going on this year about 
whether it can get the job done. 
Andersen hears it, but said he 
does his best to tune it out. 

“A lot of people are talking and 
asking why we are not doing as 
good as we are supposed to,” An- 


dersen said. “It’s just a matter of 


staying in the present.” 

The team has the idea that inju- 
ries and excuses do not coexist; 
at least not on this team. The 
amount of matches and practices 
the team endures throughout the 
season are going to lead to inju- 
ries, but the team believes how it 
bounces back is the true factor. 
“(Injuries) are not an excuse that 
the other player can’t win, so you 
are not going to try,” Abdulwa- 
hab said. “You have to give your 
best on court and just see what 
happens.” 

Assistant coach Kevin Kurtz 
is encouraged by what he sees 
at practice and said the team is 
starting to heal up. He was also 
happy with the play he has seen 
from Kolar in practice, even 
though he will not see action this 
year. 
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Sean Kolar (left) talks with his 
teammates Oliver Anderson 
(center) and Joaquin Marquez 
(sitting foreground on the 
right) during a match against 
Idaho State. 


The Hornets are getting ready to 
play on campus for the first time 
since 1998, as the courts at Rio 
Del Oro Racquet Club are due to 
be resurfaced. 


' The team has started its homes- 


tand yesterday and will continue 
match play tomorrow against 
University of Maryland, Balti- 
more County at 2 p.m. 





BASEBALL: Players 
overcome challenges 


CONTINUED, Bi 


just myself,” Leitao said. “Not 
taking anything away from the 
teams in our conference, but 
those are high-end Div. I pro- 
grams.” 

With WAC. conference play 
starting Friday, Leitao feels his 


ORS ey as oa 


team has been aided by having 
such a difficult schedule early in 
the season. 

“We’ve all managed to com- 
pete every time we’ve gone out 
there,” Leitao said. “Just that 
alone is gonna help us in confer- 


ence.” 
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Southern Utah sweeps women’s 
basketball, cuts postseason short 


By Satchi Hover 


Sacramento State women’s 
basketball team fell in the 
quarterfinal game against 
Southern Utah University in 
the Big Sky Conference Tour- 
nament, Thursday in Grand 
Forks, N.D. 

The Hornets lost to the 
Thunderbirds 86-78, and were 
knocked out of the tourna- 
ment in the first round. Sac 
State finished the season with 
an 18-12 record, including 
a 10-10 mark in conference 
play. 

Sac State entered the game 
ranked as the seventh and last 
seed in the tournament, while 
Southern Utah came in as the 
second seed. 

Hornets’ head coach Bunky 
Harkleroad said he was disap- 
pointed by the loss, but was 
proud of his players for the 
way they have played since he 
took over as head coach. 

“T think our players did a 
great job this season,’ Har- 
kleroad said. “It was a tougher 
year for them than people real- 
ize because they had to make 
so many adjustments, but I’m 
really proud of our team.” 


Sac State opened the con- 
test with a 24-12 lead, but saw 
it evaporate after an 18-0 run 
by the Thunderbirds. 

Harkleroad acknowledged 
Southern Utah’s dominating 
performance, citing the team’s 
experience on both ends of the 
court. 

“They’re a very good team 
and they had some players 
step up and hit big shots,” 
Harkleroad said. “You have to 
give them credit.” 

After securing a 33-31 half- 
time lead, the Thunderbirds 
never looked back. 

Sac State finished its sea- 
son with an 0-3 mark against 
Southern Utah. Thursday’s 
loss was the closest in terms 
of margin of defeat, as the 
Hornets dropped the first two 
by a combined 37 points. 

The Hornets had shot 37.5 
percent in the first two match- 
ups with the Thunderbirds, 
but improved Thursday as 
they shot 46.7 percent from 
the floor. 

Sac State junior point guard 
Fantasia Hilliard recorded a 
double-double with 15 points 
and 10 assists. It was the sixth 


Health 
Specialists 
*FREE Reproductive Health Care for Students! 


game of the season in which 
she tallied at least 10 assists. 

In her final game as a Hor- 
net, senior guard Alle Moreno 
scored only seven points and 
said the loss was frustrating 
but was at least pleased with 
her team’s effort. 

“It’s always frustrating los- 
ing to a team three times in a 
row,” Moreno said. “We gave 
them a tough game and ev- 
erybody gave it their all. As a 
senior who won’t be coming 
back, that’s all you can ask 
for.” 

Hornet freshman guard Gigi 
Hascheff scored a game-high 
25 points on 8-15 shooting, 
including five 3-pointers. 

Southern Utah was led by 
its junior guards, Hailey Man- 
delko and Desiree Jackson, 
who combined for 41 points 
on 13-21 shooting. 

While the season is over for 
the Hornets, Harkleroad said 
he was pleased with the way 
his players responded to him 
in his first year at the helm. 

“Our players did a fantastic 
job and our success was be- 
cause of them,” Harkleroad 
said. “They’re good players 
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and even better people, and 
I’m fortunate to be a part of 
their lives.” 
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Accomplished designer calls Sacramento home 


helping her students at Sacramento State. 

Her career in the film and theatre indus- 
try began in the 80s, while living in Mexico 
working as a model for Estee Lauder’s Latin 
American campaign. Unsatisfied with the 
clothes on set, she decided to create her own 
and was quickly recruited by celebrities to 
create gowns for red carpet events. 











PROMISING 
FEMALE 
ARTISTS 
EMERGE 


By Alex Hernandez 


Elizabeth Galindo-Roberts has worked 
with people all over the world, mingled with 
celebrities and owns her own couture label; 
yet, she calls Sacramento her home. 

“T’ve lectured all over the world, but I find 
that sac state has given me a grounding,” 


Galindo-Roberts said. “Sac State has such - . 

a diverse community and everyone that I’ve After creating gowns for celebrities such By Anisca Miles 
as Cameron Diaz, Uma Thurman and Salma E 

come in contact here for a purpose has been Artist: Banks 


Hayek, she was asked to be a part of film 
production. 

“Many of my clients wanted me to be on 
set with them when it came to historical 


willing to be helpful.” 

An accomplished designer by any stan- 
dard, Galindo-Roberts feels most passionate 
while teaching. After teaching as an adjunct 
professor in the Theatre and Dance depart- 


Song: “Waiting Game” 
Genre: Alternative, R&B 
Listen here: soundcloud. 
com/banksbanksbanks 





OmaAR VILLALPANDO - STATE HORNET 
Dr. Elizabeth Galinioo, professor at the CSUS helping out with 
ment, Galindo-Roberts has found passion in the construction of the new costumes for the school’s next play. 
her unique sound. Banks’ style 


ACTIVISM IN THE 1970S — Ss2erm™: 


| | similar to that of The Weeknd, 

| which she previously toured 
with internationally. Her track 
“Waiting Game,” was featured 
on the 2013 Victoria’s Secret 
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Jillian Banks, better known as 
Banks, is rapidly becoming an 
international superstar thanks to 








By Anisca Miles 


Sacramento State’s pioneer and previous professor 
of women’s studies Sally Roesch- Wagner will return 
to campus this week in honor of Women’s HERstory 


SHARON ALEXANDER 
Coordinator for 
Women's Studies 


Month at Sac State, and the 35th anniversary of the 
Women’s Resource Center. 

Wagner will be the headliner in the lecture “Activ- 
ism on Campus in the 1970s.” 

Wagner will be joined by former Sac State gradu- 
ate student Gena Estep Gompert today at 2 p.m., in 
the University Union’s Hinde Auditorium. 

The lecture will include Wagner’s experiences 
with starting a women’s studies program on campus 
as well as what was happening around Sac State and 
in the Sacramento community during the 1970s. 

Women’s studies professor Vicki Hall does not 
think the university would have seen so many chang- 
es in the ‘70s if it were not for Wagner’s involve- 
ment. ’ 

In 1971, Sacramento state became the first state- 
funded college to have a women’s studies program 
as well as provide the option of a minor. 

“Sally was really pivotal to founding the [Wom- 
en’s Studies] Program. I doubt that it would’ve hap- 
pened without her,” Hall said. “She was very much 
an organizer in the community and I think everything 
that she did carried this radical vision.” 

Wagner, Sac State women and many others 
throughout the community, fought for a change po- 
litically, socially, educationally and economically. 

“She (Wagner) was aware of women’s history and 
that women had no knowledge of it. She, herself, 
had gone through this process of learning about what 
women had done and how it had been completely 
suppressed,” Hall said. “If you don’t have classes, 
ordinary women will never have any appreciation or 
concept of what has been done.” 

Chris Kent, administrative support coordinator for 
the PRIDE, Women’s Resource and Multi-Cultural 
centers, said the activists during that time did not just 
have focus on creating an academic program. 

“There was a group on campus called the Wom- 
en’s Caucus; they were fighting for a dedicated space 
for women and that went on to become the Women’s 
Resource Center,” Kent said. “Their movement fo- 
cused on welfare and reproductive rights for wom- 

















TEERESA CORRIGAN 
Her courses include : 


Intoduction to the Women’s Movement 


Society of Women 
Violence Against Women 





VICKI HALL 

She teaches: 

Women in Art 

Mother, Woman,Person 
Feminism & Spirit 





HELENE BURGESS 
She is teaching 
Feminist Analysis of 
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BETTY ENG 
Her classes include: 
Introduction to the Women's 
Movement 

Third World Women 
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In addition to the lecture, there will also be an ac- 
companying exhibit that can be found on the escala- 


Psychotherpy 
Helene is also WRC 


tor landing on the second floor of the library. 
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SALLY WAGNER 

Saily‘s classes: | 
Mother, Woman, Person | 
Politics of Female 
Sexual Experience 





MIDGE MARTINO 
She teaches our 
beginning and 
ihtermediate 
self defense 
classes 
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Professors in the Women’s Studies Program each had an impact on the school. 





Women’s roller derby visits Sacramento State 


By Steven Senn 


When the women’s roller 
derby team, the Sac City Roll- 
ers, visited Sacramento State 
last Thursday for an exhibition 
bout, it was especially mean- 
ingful for team captain Trinity 
Gleckler, the team’s four-time 
MVP. 

Not only was it her first time 
competing since rehabilitating 
her ankle after breaking it last 
September, but it was also a 
return to the campus where she 
earned a bachelor’s degree in 
communications. 

“Tt’s.cool to be back here, and 
this is a great fundraiser for us 
too,” she said after the bout. 

Gleckler rehabbed _rigor- 
ously with a trainer the last six 
months to get the ankle back 
into playing condition and said 
she refused to allow an injury 
to end her derby career, and to 
keep her from doing something 
she loves. 

“Derby is my life,” Gleck- 
ler said. “I’ve been doing it so 
long, since around 2006. This is 
my passion.” 

The Sac City Rollers were es- 
tablished in 2006 as Sacramen- 


' 
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In a one against three sequence, the lady in white looks 
to squeeze through the opening. : 


to’s first all-female flat track 
derby team under the Women’s 
Flat Track Derby Association, 
a league that competes all over 
the United States. 

With one person on each 
team as a jammer, they score 
points by skating past members 
of the opposite team. While 
skating around the track, op- 
posing team members attempt 
to knock the jammers out of 
bounds or block them from 
passing. Any contact by hands, 
elbows, head or feet will send 
the violator to the penalty box, 


4 


and any contact must be below 
the neck and above mid-thigh. 

The Rollers’ visit to Sac 
State, called “The Ultimate 
Derby Radness,” was a free 
exhibition bout held in the Uni- 
versity Union Ballroom, and 
was put on by UNIQUE for the 
third consecutive year. Its in- 
tended result is to propel roller 
derby into legitimacy as a seri- 
ous sport, and to hopefully re- 
cruit not only prospective play- 
ers, but new fans as well. 

Rollers’ coach Motormouth 
Mike , 


\ 
: 


“Our whole goal is to reach 
a different demographic, you 
know, a bunch of students com- 
ing out and watching,” he said. 
“We offer it for free, so maybe 
if they haven’t had a chance [to 
watch a bout], they can stop in 
and check it out.” 

Like many of his team mem- 
bers, Coach Motormouth is 
covered in tattoos and looks 
more likely to be playing guitar 
in a punk band than coaching a 
group of athletic women,many 
of whom could easily best him 
in an arm wrestling match. 

Lean and wiry, Coach Mo- 
tormouth instills in his team 
a deep-seeded dedication to 
training hard and practicing 
harder, a discipline he acquired 
and carried over from his days 
in national competitive cycling. 

“We train like we play, and 
we play like we train,” Motor- 
mouth said of the team’s intense 
training schedule. “Hopefully, 
some girls out here will be like 
‘Hey that’s pretty awesome; I 
want to do that,’ and come out 
to the tryouts and be part of the 
league.” 

The Rollers have three dif- 
ferent teams based on skill 


: 


level. The top team, called the 
Capital Punishers, competes in 
the Women’s Flat Track Der- 
by Association against other 
teams within its ranks. For the 
exhibition bout, the entire Roll- 
ers team was split in half with 
players from all three teams 
competing against each other. 

The team’s only complaint 
from the exhibition was lack of 
speed. As fast as the women ap- 
peared to be skating to the ca- 
sual observer, they are used to 
going a lot faster. 

The track was brought over 
from the Rollers’ practice facil- 
ity and set up over the Union 
Ballroom’s carpeted floor, re- 
sulting in “molasses-like” skat- 
ing conditions because its floor 
is much more absorbent than 
the hard concrete they are used 
to playing on. 

“Tt was a fun bout,” said one 
of the team’s stars, Red Torna- 
dho. “But imagine us with con- 
crete underneath, we can really 
fly.” 

The Sac City Rollers’ first 
home bout is April 42 at The 
Rink off Highway 50 and Brad- 
shaw. All ages are welcome. 
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holiday commercial, boosting 
her career to a new level. While 
her lyrics give powerful -relat- 
able messages, Banks’ voice 
portrays a more vulnerable art- 
ist. 


Artist: Tinashe 

Song: “2 On” 

Genre: R&B, Hip Hop 
Listen here: soundcloud. 
con/tinashenow 


Singer-songwriter, actress and 
former model Tinashe is stir- 
ring up some major buzz in hip- 
hop and R&B. In 2012, Tinashe 
self-released two free mixtapes, 
“In Case We Die” and “Rev- 
erie,” and in 2013 she released 
“Black Water.” All of her mix- 
tapes have been used by DJs 
for several critically acclaimed 
remixes and some of her songs 
have also been featured on TV 
shows. Currently, Tinashe is 
working on her album “Aquar- 
ius,” under RCA Records: The 
album’s single, “2 On,” featur- 
ing Schoolboy Q, peaked in the 
top 20 for the UK R&B chart, 


Artist: Haim 

Song: “The Wire” 
Genre: Pop, Rock 

Listen Here: soundcloud. 
com/haimtime 


Alana, Este and Danielle, 
make up the new up-and-com- 
ing band Haim. The trio hails 
from California’s San Fernan- 
do Valley, where they grew up 
featuring in the band Rockin- 
haim with their parents. Al- 
though Haim’s sound has been 
compared to Fleetwood Mac’s 
sound, the band said it gets in- 
spiration from TLC, Destiny’s 
Child, and Kendrick Lamar. 
Haim’s debut album “Days Are 
Gone” has a mixture of sounds 
that are sure to get any listen- 
er’s head bobbing. 


Artist: MO 
Song: “Say 
There” (Cover) 
Genre: Pop, Electronica, 
R&B 

Listen Here: https: sound- 
cloud.com/momomoyouth 


You'll Be 


Anybody who can cover a 
Spice Girls’ song and do it jus- 
tice has got it made. Danish 
singer-songwriter Karen Marie 
Orsted, turned a up-beat pop 
Spice Girls classic into a sultry, 
slow-jam that could be played 
on any radio station today. Fol- 
lowing the release of her Spice 
Girls cover, M@ released her 
debut album, “No Mytholo- 
gies to Follow.” On the album, 
listeners will hear stuttering 
synths along with short and 
sweet lyrics containing loads of 
energy. | 
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Multi-cultural sorority host awareness event 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


In attempt to spread awareness of the 
local human trafficking crime, Filipi- 
no-based Kappa Psi Epsilon sorority 
will be hosting their fourth annual 
benefit concert event on Thursday , 
featuring speakers from local outreach 
organizations and a variety of live tal- 
ent performances. 

The concert will be held in the 
University Union Redwood Room 
from 6-9 p.m. with performances that 
include Bryle Tayag, Makamae Melia 
O’Polynesia, Desiree Pineda and the 
Bellamaries, Greyspace, Salvin Chahal 


and Venice Santos. 

Human trafficking is considered a 
form of modern-day slavery. Victims 
that can include women, and children 
from any background and are subject- 
ed to force, fraud, or coercion for the 
purpose of commercial sex or forced 
labor. 

‘We want to do things to better the 
community,” said Alreeze Crystal Mer- 
cado, community action co-chair and 
junior biological sciences major. 

Guest speakers from locally founded 
groups, The Grace Network and Open- 
ing Doors Inc., will discuss the human 
trafficking crisis that has made the Sac- 


ramento region its “hot spot”. 

“What we’re hoping to accomplish 
is to mobilize people to combat human 
trafficking,” said Chris Stambaugh, 
founder and director of the Grace Net- 
work. “We might be painting a picture 
for awareness, but it’s really more 
about giving them practical opportuni- 
ties for them to get involved. 

The Grace Network is a resource 
network that Stambaugh said, “tries 
to empower young people with the 
resources necessary to not live a life of 
exploitation.” 

Kappa Psi Epsilon was founded on 
the symbolism of the Ka, an alibata 


symbol of the ancient Filipino culture 
that signifies the resistance to oppres- 
sion and the struggle for freedom. It 
holds a passion of fighting against this 
crime. 

“We found out that human traffick- 
ing was one of the high rates of in- 
dustrial crimes and no one was paying 
attention to that,” Mercado said. “It’s 
not our philanthropy per say but it’s 
something we do on the side and what 
we’re passionate about,” 

Sacramento was among 18 medium- 
sized U.S. cities identified by the FBI 
as a hub for human trafficking and is 
among the top cities experiencing an 


epidemic of child prostitution, accord- 
ing to Opening Doors Inc., a Sacra- 
mento refugee resettlement agency. 

Traffickers are attracted to Sacra- 
mento’s immigrant population that 
is vulnerable to exploitation, the [-5 
corridor located at the intersection 
of Interstate 80 and Highway 50, the 
gateway to the Central Valley. 

“As we’re tabling, most people walk 
by and even if we try to stop them, 
they continue walking. [It seems] no 
one cares,” Mercado said. 

The event is free but donations are 
encouraged. 





FASHION: Sought after designer teaches Sac State 


HERSTORY: 
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costumes,” Galindo-Roberts said. 
“That’s When I started getting in- 
terested more into costume design 
than fashion design.” 

Now Galindo-Roberts is sought 
after by directors to research and 
design historically accurate cos- 
tumes for period films and produc- 
tions like “The Time Traveler’s 
Wife’, “P.S. I Love You” and “The 
Curious Case of Benjamin But- 
ton.” 

While working on any film, 
Galindo-Roberts’ goal is to ensure 
that the craft and traditions of the 
time period are represented as au- 
thentic as possible. 

“The first thing that you see 
before anyone speaks is the cos- 
tume,” she said. “It tells a story, 
one about the personality of a 
character, where and how they 
were brought up, what education 
they have and so much more.” 

Because many antique crafts 
have become a dying art form, it 
takes Galindo-Roberts months of 
research to find experts and craft 
artists from around the world to 
design for a film. 





Despite the time requirement 
and difficulty the process takes, 
she said those extreme measures 
are worth it in order to help edu- 
cate people on the traditions of the 
past. 

“T will actually go to the point of 
finding sheep that were used dur- 
ing that time period, have them 
shorn using historical methods and 
spin then weave the wool in the ac- 
curate way,” Galindo-Roberts said. 
“When someone goes and sees a 
play or a film, I feel it’s a learning 
experience. I really feel the pas- 
sion of teaching people about these 
different crafts and the importance 
of them in one’s life” 

For “The New World,” a film 
about Pocahontas and English 
colonialism directed by Terrence 
Malick, Galindo-Roberts worked 
with an ethnologist, botanist, ar- 
cheologist and a Native American 
historian to recreate the environ- 
ment in the 1600s. 

“There were no scissors on set. 
All of the hides for the costumes 
were cut with sea shells,) Galindo- 
Roberts said. “I wanted to honor 
the Native Americans by doing it 
in the proper way. I wanted to hon- 
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Sacramento Campus 


or their heritage.” 

In the classroom, Galindo-Rob- 
erts uses the skills and lessons she 
learned to help students succeed in 
the film, fashion and theatre indus- 
tries. 

“What I love is through my ex- 
perience, I can help others and 
connect others with people that I 
know,” Galindo-Roberts said. “If ] 
see that someone is extremely pas- 
sionate, and does really well in my 
class, then I am more than willing 
to jump hoops to get them a job or 
at least an internship.” 

Demetra Rickles, a junior family 
and consumer sciences major and 
theatre minor, said Galindo-Rob- 
erts has been her favorite professor 
this semester because of her dedi- 
cation to students. 

“She is one of the best profes- 
sors I’ve had to work with in my 
college career because she has a 
load of experience that she shares 
with us,” Rickles said. “She will 
do everything in her power to help 
you network. If she hears of an 
internship or something like that, 
she'll tell you. ” 

Taylor Grossman, a sophomore 
sociology major and theatre minor, 














Galindo-Roberts’ 
costuming class because of the be- 


enjoys taking 
hind the scene knowledge taught 
in the class. 

“Dr. Galindo is fabulous. In her 
class we have to do a character 
analysis, and we have to costume 
each character based on their time 
period and personality,” Grossman 
said. “You have to think about how 
it would look on stage and what 
colors would work with the light- 
ing. It is really important to learn 
the backstage process in order to 
get a better idea of when you’re 
actually doing it on stage.” 

Galindo-Roberts says that she 
also learns from teaching her stu- 
dents and has enjoyed teaching. 

‘Last quarter I taught on women 
and diversity. What was fascinat- 
ing was I had two veterans in the 
class, and I learned so much from 
those two veterans. It helped me 
look at the world in a different way. 
so I learn a lot from my students.” 
Galindo-Roberts said. “It has been 
a wonderful experience and one in 
which I’d love to continue.” 


Newman Catholic Community 


at Sacramento State 
THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 
WILL EVER ENCOUNTER 


Wagner lectures 
on experiences 


CONTINUED, B4 


Julie Thomas, the special collections and manu- 
scripts librarian, has been combing through archives 
for the past month to produce an exhibit dedicated to 
the activism Wagner was a part of. 

“Up until the mid-70s, it was against the law for 
unmarried women to have contraceptives. If they 
found a woman with a diaphragm, she could be put 
in jail,” Thomas said. “These are things that women 
now take as a right. This is what they fought for.” 

The lecture and exhibit are meant to give people 
a better understanding of how important this period 
was for not only women, but for the Sac State cam- 
pus as a whole. 

“So many of these issues are relevant today and 
we want a dialogue to start,” Thomas said. “Think 
about what’s happening today and let’s start a dia- 
logue. That’s what (Wagner) is going to be talking 
about - what was activism and what is the legacy 
today.” 

Following the lecture, the Women’s Studies de- 
partment will be holding a reception from 4-5 p.m. 
in the Multi-Cultural Center located in Room 1010 


of the Library. 






Sunday Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30am and 7:30pm 


Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm - Mass, dinner, and an activity. 


5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA. 95819 


916.454.4188 


Pre phaferian Charch 
Sunday Services: Classic - 8:55am Modern - lam 
College Group meets 7pm Wednesday 


» 5770 Carlson Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95819 — ) 
916.452.7132 : : 


Email: info@fremontpres.org oe 
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CAMPUS WALK 


Support Suicide Prevention & Awareness 


Reserve 
Your Loft 
Today For 
ies coors 
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State's ONLY off-campus housing! 


oo Viele ee everything you want and a 
few extra surprises—ALL RIGHT HERE. 


e 42” Flat Screen in Each Loft 
* Granite Countertops 

e Stainless Steel Appliances 

eM aN eGo see} (@eli Neal ale, 

e Expanded Cable w/Showtime 
e individual Leases 
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¢ Roommate Matching 
¢ DVD Library 

e Study Lounge 

¢ Community Room 

e Business Center 


Mental Health Fair 


2pm - 6:30pm 


The Well Front Lawn 


¢ BBQ Island 
¢Spa & Hammock 


ANGLO | Iie mesa DA ol 


Campus Walk 6pm - 8pm 


Candlelight Vigil 8pm - 9pm www.campuswalks.org 


6400 Folsom Blvd Sacramento, CA 95819 | 916.739.0900 
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